NAPOLEON:  THE  LAST  PHASE
that Napoleon had nothing to complain of. But, after all, there are certain witnesses of high character, well acquainted with Lowe, who were on the spot, whose testimony seems to us conclusive. We mean Sir Pulteney Malcolm (who was admiral on the station) and the foreign commissioners. Malcolm was in the same interest, was serving the same government, and seems to have been heartily loyal to the governor. But that did not prevent the governor's quarrelling with him. Malcolm found, as we have seen, that the island was pervaded by the governor's spies, that Lowe did not treat him as a gentleman, that Lowe cross-questioned him about his conversations with Napoleon in a spirit of unworthy suspicion. They parted on the coolest terms, if on any terms at all.
The commissioners were hostile to Napoleon, and anxious to be well with Lowe. But this was impossible. The Frenchman, Montchenu, was the most favorable, yet he writes: " I should not be surprised to hear shortly that his little head has succumbed under the enormous weight of the defence of an inaccessible rock, protected by land and sea forces. ... Ah! What a man! I am convinced that with every possible search one could not discover the like of him."
Sturmer, the Austrian, says that it would have been impossible to make a worse choice. It would be difficult to find a man more awkward, extravagant, or disagreeable. " I know not by what fatality Sir Hudson Lowe always ends by quarrelling with everybody. Overwhelmed with the weight of his responsibilities, he harasses and worries himself unceasingly, and feels a desire to worry everybody else/''
76from Wellington, was remarkable, for he was not a generous enemy, and he thought
